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WORK OF WOMEN PATROLS 


Meeting of National Union in 
Dublin 

A meeting of the National Union of 
Women Workers was (held last night at 5 
Leinster street, Dublin, Mrs. Starkie pro- 
siding, and there being a gobd attendance. 

The Chairman regretted the absence of 
Lady Wright, President, who would .have 
liked to welcome the Hon. Mrs. Franklin, 
and to welcome them in their new rooms. 
.'She thought everyone would agree that 
much- had been done in the face of what 
seemed to be insuperable difficulties by. 
i Lady .Wright and Miss Storey. 

Miss Storey outlined the work of the 
Union. 

The Hon. Ms. Franklin dealt with 
special objects of the Union, including the 
women rwtoel movement, to meet speS 

w ' bloh she forecasted would lead 
to the appointment of lady pohcemen. She 
taid there were 65 places where patrols 
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I PARENTS’ NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL UNION. 

’ B.v (find permission of Mias Spurling a 
meetmg was Held vat a tne ot>j*ct of ina ^'r 
atmar tho Worcestor Brancn oi the i'arams' 
XNat-.onaJ Eauoa,c,.oi*ii Un»an at tine Alice Otuey 
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emphasised the many advantaL^lt 
>ts members. She Pointed to 
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i 4-n nf F)MUB^ l h wo&t 
a vote of tlianks to Mr*. Pr ^ton, the 

svmpathotioally <\lWe, who, both a.* 

^fSSd 0 ! schoolmaster gloomed the e* 

ib'fishmom of a^l b»-h 
This i«^^;'I,w' npc „ Mrs. H. K 

Lady Cobham themoah^ ^ B , unc h. 

Powell, the II , on th „t^ provisional programme 
"ho jounced I that the ‘ Re v. am 

bad beo« £^tpHon' ’ bad promised to g"* t] £ 
H° n - ft by She also said that she would hr 

supplv all information concave the 
to anyone who would apply to her a Vt>° 

Wick, near Worcester, -r , PoTiliarn 

After a vote of thanks to Lady Cobharo 
! Cmovixl bv Mrs. Cherry and seconded by Mrs. 
' C'aughton), the audience, which numberet 
about 80, were entertained at tea, during whioi 
many people gave in their names as m.m!>e.T- ; 
Much literature was sold, and the many ques 
.tions put to Mrs. Franklin showed that »n< 
had anceeeded in interesting her aud’ence. 

We gather from tho report that the UmO* 
m? founded in 1887 by Charlotte M« Mason 
Its Presidents are the Marquess and Marchion 
ess of. Aberdeen, The Archbishop of Canter 
bury and the Earl of Lyttor* are among thr 
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40 branches. . # • 

The following form the Committee of the 
Worcester B'-axich President, Viscountess 
Cob ham ; Vice-Presidents, the Dean of Wor- 
cester anj Mr. F. S. Preston ; Com- 
mittee : Miss RaiTd (West Malvern), 

Eh*. and Mm. Bates, Mr. J. W. Willis 

Bund, Dr. and Mrs. Bunting, Mrs. Cuming, 
Mrs. Duncan, Mrs. Gillett, Mrs. Holt-Need' 
ham, Mr. R. G. Routh (Bromsgrove School) 

; Miss Spurling, Lady Urwiok, Mrs. Watson, anc 
| the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 
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National F'lOoi'iN’Oo . , ne new h<jme 

was al$o a house-warm g wrotliam 

of the school, wweto « 'everyone with its 
Lodge, and which Vmpi^MAvm .eminary for 

s M1 “ y i :° g :"nZ^r vu.'sy >«- 

&M fu^edwoaiiou— including 1W Mw» 

and Mayoress — were present, and in a very 
k nd and thoughtful way hospitality was ex- 
(ended by Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Guttendge, the 

P \l’hei^ al w*is a Ume. said the Hon. Mrs. 
Franklin (who ha, an easy, happy style of 
speaking), When people would have thought it 
absurd for a schoolmaster to invite a mother 
to come and talk about the education of her 
children ; in fact, she did not know whether 
that man was mythical who said he wished 
boys were born without parents. But now 
schoolmasters and parents lelt that unless 
they worked hand in hand the best could not 
be done for the children. Parents wanted 
to know what the ideals of the children were ; 
they do longer felt they had played their 
part when they had clothed and fed their 
child, and paid the school fees. They knew 
there was more to he done to fit the child to 
play his part in a world that was more and 
more difficult. As time went on more was ex- 
pected of a child, and more would l>e ex- 
pected. The value of every human being 
was enhanced by the horrors of the war, and 
parents, realising this, asked more and more 
that help might be given them to fit their 
children for life ahead. It was with the ob- 
ject of affording this help that the Parents’ 
Pinion was founded by Miss Mason. It was 
not a new institution. It had been in exist- 
ence 23 years, and had 40 or 50 branches. 
Many children had benefited by it./ The 
Union did not give out recipes or hand-books 
as to what to do ; it worked on lines that 
would produce receptive and enthusiastic 
human beings imbued with feelings of sym- 
pathy and the powers of imagination. The 
power' of imagination! Every child had it. 
Mrs. Franklin went on to deride the habit of 
too much talk on the part of the parent to 
the child ; the great need of the parent was 
tu study the character of the child, and of 
the law which governed human beings, not 
because they were all alike, but because they 
were all different. A child could be spoilt 
by over-indulgence, as well as by harsh treat- 
ment. The speaker concluded by referring to 
the advantages of 'the Union. For 10s sub- 
scription members received a copy of the 
Pareints’ Review, dealing with matters of 
educative interest and value ; there were also 
free lectures, opportunities for co-op«ration and 
consultation between parents and teachers 
who met on common ground, and reading 
courses for the benefit of the children 
A discussion followed, and at the close Airs 
Franklin was warmly thanked for her address 
U * e M *y° p twho reminded the company 
Was educ P ted by Air. Gutterulge’s 
Mr w - T. Hayward (who stated 

MnMed lvi f 1 y ? rS ° f Kis slngle Jife 
canceled with matters scholastic). 
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The Parents’ National Educational Union that 
I liable society that has done so much steady 
and Valuable work in a quiet but persistent manner 
held its twenty-first Annual Conference at Bedford 
College during Baby Week-a rather happy coinci- 
d e nce 

We are apt to think that many of our pet theories 
regarding the education and upbringing of children, 
are the last word in novelty, but it was pointed out 
by the Hon. Mrs. Franklin (Hon. Organising Secretary 
of the P.N.E.U.), that every one of these modern 
ideas is to be found in the original propaganda of the 
Union published thirty years ago, and that what were 
then regarded as startling innovations are now ideas 
with which we are, at any rate, familiar, even if they 
are not yet as widely accepted and put into practice 
as they should be. 

I very strongly advise parents, and all who are inter- 
ested in the welfare and right training of young children, 
to get in touch with the P.N.E.U., and make a study 
of its methods. 






MISS MASON’S EDUCATIONAL SCHEME. 

4 — 

M i«<, Charlotte Maaon’s educational scheme was 
explained to the students of the Training College, 
Marlborough street, Dublin, on Tuesday afternoon 
in the Collerre lecture theatre, by the Hon Mrs. 
i'ranktin Lord Frederick FitzGerald presided. 

The Hon Mrs. Franklin, who is Hon. Organisin'! 
Secretary of die Parents' National Educutiull 
Union said that the founder of the scheme be- 
lieved that her methods nave greater power o 
concentration and of individual learn in*. and 
neater simplicity of mind. Miss Mason did riot 
believe in class distinction araonsj children in edu- 
cation: she held that the right kind of liberal 
education should be open to all. It was as criminal 
to star vo the mind of a child as it was to starve 
its bodv. Everyone interested in children believed 
that everything was not right in their educational 
methods; that often children when they left school 
had not. the power of going on and educating 
themselves. They wanted to give the children of 
the poor espeelaily the power of changing their 
thoughts from the worries of life to its joys Thcso 
powers were obtained by giving children interest- 
ing and arresting work, and that was given bv 
Miss Mason’s scheme. The teachers found that 
the svstein gave them more time for correction and 
preparation. 
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. « Mi« Charlotte Mason's 

Lecture on Misj» 

Scheme 

T .1 t <v'f lire Theatre of the Marlborough 
StSefrS Siege yesterday the Hon. 

Mrs Franklin delivered an address on 
the subject of Miss Charlotte Mason s scheme 

°^The Right Hon. Lord Frederick Fitzgerald, 
who presided over a large attendance, ex- 
plained that Mrs. Franklin was the hon 
organising secretary of the 1 arents National 
Education Union, which had been in existence 
for a quarter of a century, and had done a 
power of good across the water. Ihis scheme 
of education would be new to most of them. 

One or two schools in Ireland had taken io up, 
and he was sure when they heard the scheme j 
they would be much interested. 

Mrs. Franklin, in the course of her address, 1 
said that this particular scheme of education 
had been in operation for the last 25 years, 
and was first introduced in private families. 

It was, she went on to say, as criminal to 
starve the minds of children as it was to 
starve the bodies. 

Everybody who was interested in children 
felt all was not absolutely right in the edu- 
cation of our young people. Had ihey, when 
they left the schools the power to go on ? Had 
they opinions based on knowledge of the past, 
of character, of motives? They wanted to 
give the children the power of changing their 
thoughts from the worries and the anxieties 
and the troubles to the joys of life, the joys 
which cost nothing, but which were to b 0 
had if once opened to them by teachers and 
educationalists. 

Give the Children the Right Books. 

They wanted them to be able to 
. U P when they were at their work- 
Miop s the small ideas they had read of to 

results could he 

attained by giving the children books to read 
arrested their attention, and on which 
he.r minds would be concentrated. The 

cmSirn 0 g f Ve the teachers more time for 
™ P^P^tion.. They wanted 
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, L r ood deal of interesi hac j- 
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from 0 H y the power , of changing their thoughts 
from the worries of life to its joys. These 
powers were obtained by giving children inter- 
esting and arresting work, and that was given 
by Miss Mason s scheme. The teachers found 
that the system gave them more time for cor- 
rection and preparation. *“'~ 
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IRELAND. 

During the week a good deal of attention lias 
been directed to the claims of technical education 
in Ireland. In a paper read before the Chemical 
Association of' the Royal College of Science. Dr. 
II. Garrett described the increasing need of techni- 
cally trained workers that is felt by employers, and, 
on the other hand, the desire of apprentices to 
supplement the knowledge gained in the practice 
of their trade by the theoretical knowledge obtain- 
able at the technical school. In some parts of the 
country great eagerness to benefit by the school is 
shown, young men coming in from homes six or 
eight miles out of town to attend evening classes — • 
some of them doing the journey three times a week 
in humble ass carts. That this eagerness for know- 
ledge really exists was confirmed bv the testimon-* 
of speakers at a meeting held on Thursday at the 
Rathmincs Technical Institute. The chairman told 
how the demand made some years ago for larger 
buildings had resulted in the building of the present 
institute, which they thought would have been big 
enough lor the needs of students for 15 or 20 years. 
But a larger building is already needed. This would 
be a matter to rejoice over if money for enlarging 
the institute were available. But the school autho- 
rities have come to the limit of their financial 
powers. Will the Government help ? StTjJ 

College, Rathfarnham for u ' ng at St Co,ur nba‘s 
the advisability of establkr ^^'’'^ ° f consi<3er * 
Parents’ National EduSSS?5? g - a bwnch of tIlc 

certain appropriateness in th “ ? m ° n - There h a 

mto Ireland by way of the e " tr y of the P.N.E.U. 
winch owes its origin to wi ^ olumba ’ s - a school 
w ould call foreign entl^? 0ur 8U Per-patriots 
founded in (The school was 

rem & , ha ’ ld in the foundin^f'* ? eWe11 ’ M ' ho also 

remembered as the Oxford ! Radlej ’> «»d who is 
npj.nd burned j. A . Froude's ‘^N mhUcly toro 
cause of the P N F ti Nemesis of Faith.”) 
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Trench, was a S notable nppS*^ D Pr ° f f sor w - T, 
their responsibilities. “ Never ™ arents to realize 
family, the upbringing ^ ZZZ h ° me ’ 
great importance really 8 as in ^ " n ’ of 
e Poch in which we momentous 


epoch of revolution, and ihn , aro j n an 
rtself not only on eV ? h,Uon shows 

presses the least politically miJTi V vhich im ‘ 
social phenomena as the inL d d ’ but in sudl 
a «d tho widespread ^ 

• • • “in the diLuonof mJn ,e<1 mov ^ent 9 
social reforms, changes in the' ° Ianeous reforms ; 
hind, revision of the frauchise^^T 0 ' 11 ° f Ire * 
such times there is T JZ tr! ° n ' In 

values: “The soul of a nnr d tra , nsmu Nation of 

-wn personality, not the personality of n 
t^ r< ^ eS ^ e ^ r ^expr^sfoii ’ asft hereT re^to 

parent has to perform. But if parents will w c “g! 
mze that they are themselves “ children, GoZ 
cluldren, and that their “education is far from 

dTfficmt IZ’ thel ’f is reason for b °Pi"g that their 
difficult task may be performed well. It is to heln 

them to perform it that the P.N.E.U. has been 
founded. For the first of the objects aimed at by 
the founder of the P.N.E.U. is the helping of 
parents of all classes to understand the best 
principles and methods of education in all its 
aspects, those which concern the formation of 
character, as well as actual methods of teaching.” 
Perhaps the thought occurred to more than one of 
the audience that if men and women of all classes 
were compelled to study the duties of parenthood 
before undertaking them, many enactments that 
interfere with parental liberty and are of question- 
able efficacy mi glit speedily become obsolete. 
Certainly there would bo no longer need of an Act 
to ensure children's attendance at school. 
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liberal education jfor all, 


r«rturebv”Hoi^urablo Mrs. Franklin 

^ 6C * in unices of the Irish Principal 

eaters’ Union the Honourable Mrs. Franklin, 
eRC Au„ Kfrrf tarv of State for India, deli- 


Teachers’ umou — - — 

e fV,r, CfiipvptjfLrV of fetcltO 1 VL inui«| UC1A 

vevcd fn the Central Hall of the Belfast Munici- 
\erea, m xi .. . on Saturday, a most 


IS® Technical Institute, on Saturday, a most 

Fns tractive lecture on “ A Liberal Education for 
lnstrucuv nreaided . and there was 


All.” Mr. William Parr presided, and there 

“fSe Sman'said ivhat was wrong with 
edneation in Ireland seemed to him to be lack of 
initiative. A new era, however, was open- 
ing for them in that respect, and in- 
stead of being at the tail end of the 
educational system of other countries, they would 
once more stand in the forefront. The Press 
and the platform had been admonishing the 
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and the platform had been admonishing the 
teachers a3 to what should be done in the matter, 
forgetting that the fault did not lie exactly with 
the teachers, nor altogether with the Administra- 


the teachers, nor aitogeiner wun me a. uimuistia* 
tion, but with the system that was being admin- 
istered. Proceeding, he emphasised the impor- 
tance of application to study on the part of pupils, 
and also the importance of the teacher respecting 
individuality while striving after class uniformity. 
In conclusion, the chairman expressed the sym- 
pathy of all the teachers with Mr.. Jas, G. Espie, 
Portadown, on the death of his son, Lieutenant 
T. E. Espie, 

The Honourable Mrs. Franklin, who was well 
received, said during the past five years, while 
the minds of the nation were riveted on other 
subjects, education had occupied great attention. 
Jn England a very revolutionary Education Bill 
had been passed, and secondary schools and 
lining colleges had been filled as never before. 

Pnion'w °. f th? Parenta ’ National Education 
that th« d als ? so Progressed in the same period 
accln e l^ ad t0 ! ncrease tfa eir staff and office 
were one b 10n j ^ P resent in England there 
working on th nd . red ele “ entar y council schools 
examining llDei3 and makin g use of all the 
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Were they not the people who were unalfle to 
change their thoughts from the one idea — 
the people in London who could not turn 
their minds from the difficulty of get- ! 
ting servants, and the people there and | 
elsewhere who could not get any other point 
of view except their own in the industrial 
struggle. How were they to help such people? 
That could be done only by giving them the 
power of changing their thoughts from the things 
that could not be helped at the moment to the 
things that really mattered. If people with 
grievances were made capable of having great 
thoughts, bh^p great actions would follow as 
a consequence. In that way they could give to 
each class the same liberal education for all. 
44 Why does the working man’s child need to 
learn Latin?** was a question that had been asked, 
and the answer was : “ for the same reason that 
the Cabinet Minister’s child learned Latin.** 
(Applause). They were not forgetting the utili- 
tarian side ajid the vocational side of education 
when they insisted that the person who was going 
to be the clever engineer, or the clever cook, was 
the better engineer or the better cook, if he or 
, she was the better person. There was no goed 
in thinking of the tool they were going to wield if 
they did not think of the brain behind it. They 
were not going to bring up their children only to 
work to live. Children had to live, and they 
wanted to enjoy life and have interests so that 
leisure might be of some use to them. What 
was the use of shortening working hours, 
if they were to spend their time propping up 
walls. The children of to-day must be 
taught and trained that they would have 
an interest in and a love and an appreciation of 
music, books, and pictures. Proceeding, the 
speaker gave illustrations of the method em- 
ployed by Miss Mason, who, she said, in her 
scheme of a liberal education for all had given a 
Magna Cliarta of education to the children. The 
same methods, the Hon. Mrs. Franklin added, 
were now being reproduced in the continuation 
schools, so that there was now as great ladder 
from the bottom to the top of the\ educational 
tree. Eelf-education, as had been remarked, was 
the only real education ; all the rest was mere 
veneer laid on the surface of a child’s nature. It 
was impossible not to form the highest hopes o 
the results of the scheme as a whole, and every- 
one who had tested it looked to a great future for 
a liberal edneation for all. 

A brief discussion followed, itnd 

Mrs. Franklin, in replying, said without en- 
thusiasm they could not expect success in any 
direction. But in teaching after Miss Mason s 
method the personal element was not 60 neces- 
sary as in the teaching after the ordinary system. 

Two ladies in the audience testified to the ex- 
cellence of the results secured by Miss Mason s 

methods. * . ,, 

On the motion of l)r. Doans, seconded by :ir. 
Win. Knight, a hearty vote of thanks was ac- 
corded the Honourable Mrs. Franklin, and, on 
the motion of Mr. A. Gilmore, seconded by Mr. 
J. Ilodgers, the Technical Instruction Committee 
were thanked for tbe use of the ball. 
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ambleside. 

. tH e HON. MRS FRANKLIN, 

W Xe ny ‘‘Parent r s’ r Revi r ew W " for M.iy-S j 

welcome tne j t contains a number of 

Co i nfe Kfp articles* by the late Canon Rawnsley, 

I valuable art • ex _ erts on the history, geo- 

by the Edi » c f Ambleside. Possibly its 

logy, birds and fu|i, M ublished f ragme nts by 

chief treasures tw M r Gordon Wordsworth, 

of the poet ' w k add 

a fragrance to the W p a rents’ National Educational 

interested in 

IcMa’on meihods of education, are hav.ng this 
* nniaue opportunity of attending a Confer- 

S at the House of Education Ambleside *e tram- 
ing college in connection with the Union, ine 
veteran Principal of the College, Miss Mason, shows 
in this number of the Review her vitality and inspira- 
tion in educational matters. Those who are going t 
the Conference delight in the thought of meeting her, 
hearing her addresses, and seeing her principles 
carried out in the beautiful College. 

Miss Mason founded the P.N.E.U. 34 years a/°> 
and her method of teaching seems still to be as full 
of wisdom and value as in the early days of the 
organisation. People continue to join the Union m 
large numbers, and letters of inquiry are received 
from every part of the world; parents whose children 
are being educated in home-school-rooms in China, 

India, South Sea Islands and Kenya Colony , for 
example, find the Parents' Union School (a Corre- 
spondence School) very valuable, and the children 
like to feel that they are school-mates with children 
in big private schools in England, in boys' prepara- 





“SCALE HOW”: THE HOUSE OF EDUCATION, AMBLESIDE. 

lory schools, and in the 200 public elementary schools 
which have adopted the P.N.E.U. methods and 

un rl in U S m 'l ThlS ’ t0 °’ t PpHes t0 children brought 
1 the e ^ S r " mo ‘ e > but often equally isolated 
school-rooms in the British Isles 

1 hn^r b 7% 0f T th ^ P - N - E - U - who live in the neigh- 
bourhood of London or in areas where lectures are 
:l eld receive free tickets to these lectures as part of 
tne advantages of their subscription of 15s. 6d. a 
Y ea r. Among the subjects that lecturers for the 
R.N.EU. have dealt with lately are: “ The Need 
*°! L a Knowledge of Physiology bv Boys and Girls,” 

1 he Educational Value of the Drama,” “Educa- 
tion for Parenthood,” “ Religious Teaching in Home 
and School,” “ Modern Psychology and Religion,” 

“ The Dangers of Knowledge,” “ Reading an 1 the 
Choice of Books,” “ Home Influence in Music,” etc., 
and among the speakers were : Dame Lena Ash well, 
t'he Dean of St. Paul's, Sir Hugh Allen, Mus. Doc., 

Dr. Burnett Rae, Dr. William Brown, Mr Walter de 
la Mare, the Rev. C. A. Alington, D.D., Professor 
Winifred Cullis, O.B.E., etc. 

It is thus seen that many sides of education are 
touched upon, and young parents receive valuable 
advice from doctors, psychologists, teachers and 
theologians as to the care of their children. At this 
moment when the claims of “ liberty,” which often 
becomes anarchy, are reiterated ad nauseam , wise 
counsel on the exercise of a loving authority is greatly 
needed. So, too, is the P.N.E.U.’s plea for mental 
food on which the mind grows and personality is 
formed, and which is a better foundation for self- 
expression — that other cry of the moment — than is 
sense education alone. 

The co-operation of the heads of schools in the 
work of the Union is valuable. On a neutral plat- 
form parents and teachers may discuss such questions 
as school diet, hours of sleep, etc., and teachers and 
parents can compare their ideals, and the less thought- 
ful parents learn that the duties of school are not 
limited to care of the body and development of 
muscle. 

The “ Parents , Review ” is now in its 33rd volume. 






All members receive this 
magazine. It contains from 

month to month, among the 

educational questions dealt 
with, articles on Musical 

Appreciation,” contributed 

by Mr Cedric Glover. The 
author deals with the life 
and work of the composer 
selected for study each 
term, and suggests which 
of his works children 
should have opportunity of 
hearing performed during 
the half-hour for music 
which forms part of the 
Parents’ Union Schooi 
time-table, and on the need 
for which the P.N.E.U. 
has insisted since first Mrs 
Howard Glover introduced 
the “ Musical Apprecia- 
tion ” movement into our 
homes and schools some 30 
years ago. 

The “ Parents’ Review ’’ 
also offers similar sugges- 

tions with regard to giving the life and discussing 
the style of the artist set for the term’s work Six 
reproductions of his works are specially prepared for 
the Union, and are used by children in'all the forms 
Children, even as young- as six havp ° rrus - 

week '• Picture Hlk/ and < 2 ™^ J 

young people is growing up for whom “ pfctu?es ” 

have not only one 
meaning and who 
•are ready to enter 
mto their heritage ol" 
art. 

When one has an 
opportunity of talk- 
In g to the children 
m Yorkshire or 
Gloucestershire, etc., 

who are working iin 
elementary schools 
on Miss Mason’s 
system, one finds 
they share with the 
rich the message of 
great artists and 
learn to see with an 
tt/mefstanding heart 
the glories of nature 
in trees, birds and 
flowers. “ I never 
noticed the flowers 
before Miss X. 
came ” (the teacher 
who adopted the 
P-N.E.U. methods); 

“ I love Fra 
Angelico.” or “ The 
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STEPS IN THE GROUNDS AT „ Amrj.rsjde. 

15 The Parents’ 6 U^ior e s h^l ^^^one^ears' 
■he P.N.ES ! ,h U oug°h r alfri sjustum 
themseives of the School. Children who have been 
n this school from 6 to 18 are now going forth into 
the world with, as we believe, principles of conduct 
gained from a wide reading in history, literature and 
geography, and 
minds ready to face 
some of the pro- 
blems of the day, 
helped by an in- 
sight into the course 
of history, both here 
and in other coun- 
tries. Literature, 
history, civics, every- 
day morals, are some 
of the subjects 
which, together with 
languages, music, 
art, nature, handi- 
crafts, form a liberal 
education, presented 
as they are through 
the medium of good 
books, chosen w T ith 
the experience of a 
life-time as to what 
children will like. 

The children read 
aloud from these 
hooks and subse- 
quently reproduce by 
narrating or in 
written form. This 
trains their powers 
of attention and con- 
centration and gives 
them originality of 
mind and powers of 
imagery which come 
only from exercise 
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A WALK IN THE GROUNDS. 


*** inn UKUuNDS. 

showing distant mountains • Tab? haw 

| ^ur ali0 n beiZ u^naTZr " A “* "«* 


are tl 'many n<i i,ew ^lans^fr vital thoughts. There 
and for giving- them n nn ,, rt or interesting children 
and self-development J ivr- r U A/r ties se ^'expression 

J. mSr s VealUe ,hf a f° a ^ ea ? es ,and ,he 
it if irih J! al se the tmth of such teach- 


ana self-development Tj , 01 seii-expressior 

h-N.E.U. meXrs ; e alme%^ a f V 6a, i hes (and the 

ing) that if ideas are n™ the . j rutlt of . suc h teach- 
literary form, their mtiir^T 11 , to children in a 
?tself and no other in C enH° Ve -° f knowledge asserts 
interest. The™ o™ u , Y e 1S needed to arouse 
\ ^ eac hers who have 

methods, and wVm a r <=» nKlo f rx 


. wi cum no other 

interest. There are h„ n a™j? ? llce , aea to arouse 
adopted Miss Mason’s mmi, d l teachers who have 
testify to what they cloim ° t ds, i an ?- w ^° are able to 
miracle — the natural <Wi ° be llttle less than a 
the joy they take in their ^ pment °f the children; 
discipline anH nr. . lessons, their auier seif- 


. 1C — me natural Ullie less tnan i 

the joy they take in their ^ prnent °f the children; 

discipline and un-selfmnsri essons >. their quiet self- 
Mmds are occupied with t£ USn v. SS ’ • )Ust because their 
sel A ve s. their ailments wer th ° Ughts other th an them- 
T A t the Conference and “ feelings.” 

JhL ne , *• th °se who attend ^fn b eSld c e from May 2Q t0 , 
i r i essons are given nr»a n i. See ^ or themselves haw 

wouw n L!' KU& Snte ™ opportunity of 
vvould find how well the 2n? atlon P a Pers. They 
after once hearing an /™ ^ Could “ ^produce ’’ 
attention are obtained 66 ^ ow concen tration 
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Ambleside, the training' college™ 5 ? M' 

living and high thinking, are nevef fTpS.^ 6 r f plain 
students, who spend, as they sav “ t u g ! ten u y those 
years of their life there ” ^Atfo’u j e two happiest 
is a Practising School with ah^ ed tc \ the College 
the students’ curriculum indudes wnr£ chlldren . and 
criticism lessons, lectures nn ^ ‘r ? ls scho()| . 
physiology, etc., languages and l 0gy and 

ereat. street tc loia s . ana handicrafts, while 


great stress is laid on a study of nat,f™ i Crafts f while 
nature notebooks of the House nf n'a° re ‘ • indeed, 
a reputation for themselves * Educ? - tlon have 
the demand for these ; 

dehghUu^'car^r ^ai^^erU?^ empl^^^^^^ 

mate .he home?school?S o°„tM X 

also* joyous’. ’ AK®ilP?bes“go C v?r f ne mak ' playtilni! 
in knowledge of character t™A, t are ex P er t 

rrr 

P N us na ^ng e o U r Ca s t co1ding a anT^tdhngh i^the 
L- s °hool-room. Mothers, through their 

“adie'rs P t0 the Uni ° n ’ Share the princ S of the 
Ambleside governesses command a salary com- 
ZtT?i a , 1 . about ^ioo a year resident, with the usual 
school holidays. They do not take entire charge, 
for the empty purses of to-day -that seems much; but 
we are realising more and more the necessity of sacri 
ricmg personal pleasures for the sake of the coming 
generation, and mothers feel it a comfort in their 
busy lives to know that their children are with some- 
one who is working on the lines they also believe to- 
be right. In many homes co-operation takes place — 
families share a governess, and this makes the salary 
question easier and gives the children the advantage 
of companionship. Little classes start in this way 
all over the country; very quickly they become 
schools, and in some cases grow to be very big 
schools, the elder pupils of which enter the univer- 
sities and professions with distinction and success. 

It is not only for home school-rooms and small 
classes that the demand for Miss Mason’s students ie 
great. They often go as teachers in large schools, and 
many careers of great responsibility are being opened 
up to them — including at the moment a post as one 
of His Majesty’s Inspectors under the Board ol 
Education. 

A report of the Conference will appear in these 
columns, and particulars may be had from the Secre- 
tary. P.N.E.U., 26 , Victoria-street, S.W.i. Reader? 
are strongly advised to get Miss Mason’s books — 

“ The Home Education Series.” These may be 
borrowed from the lending library at the central 
office by any member. Callers may also see there a 
number of interesting pamphlets, including “ Th 
Child as Person,” by Miss Mason; “ Training i 
Citizenship,” by Miss Faunce; “ Thought-Turnin 
and “ Why Little Things Matter,” by Dr. Hi 
Webb. 
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WOMEN AND EDUCATION. 

In connection with the National Council 
of Women “Week” at Caasiobury, thei 
earlier proceedings of which are reported 
on page 5, an entertainment was given 
on Wednesday evening. It was entitled, 
“Stories and Songs of Many Lands.”' 
The teller of the stories was Miss Marie 
Shedlock (the fairy godmother), and the 
singer of the songs. Miss Beatrice Spencer. 

Thursday was devoted to education, 
and three meetings were held. Miss 
Fergie, M.A., of the Executive Committee, 
presided over the public meeting held in 
the afternoon, when the Hon. Mrs. 
Franklin gave an address on “The 
Principles and Work of the Parents* 
National Educational' Union.” 
ihe Chairman, in the course of her 
opening remarks, said that the present 
system of education had been reviewed 
and criticised by everybody. Some thought 
that the many educational societies that 
existed for the furtherance of some special 
subject or aspect of education were 
«*»• Equally healthy 

“““* e*Perm>oi,t. 
”* “* de “ * he pr “““ 

Mrs. Franklin said that she had bee 
on. secretary for about 30 years of the- 

shTh^l Educati »nal Union, and 

i or a good many a 

member of the Executive Committee of the' 

Se^d 1 "r nCll TT° f Women ' Union, 

had a£ nut a Un h 1<>n of Uarrnts, but it 

who JZ PUt h m Jts P r °g r amme that all 
welcom!^ 1 uteres tod in education were 
of ev“4 They had teacher* 

the Union fh er ™ de as members of 
£!w ^f ]MtS of whiph wore to 

Parents and teacher CO m } f eratK>n between 

parents to join th^TT 7 wauted youn H 
their pv n J° n tlie l and not gain^ 

first child a? 6 ° h ildren from their 

Dniof it &.»' prtaciples of th. 

"hose riit, wo * P™*™ 

bad the r'^hf T ^ respected, and- 

traiatat fht it*^ l>ri " s,n e 

Power was to )v Was , a P erson whose- 
did not boil ,i„,° respected so that they 
uise it in a wavTh k "pledge and pep to ~ 

grind their teeth on V*® 7 ^ nathin K to ” 
UK! * 1 on or grew oil. The 






whore they could Ilf t /: P,° , la the worlck 
in the Parents’ Unir»r> e ,,ldr «n work! 
There were % many 25ft (Ap P lau *0' 

*<» give children foy ? pl ^ 
I hero was a natural. J ? y . m loanung., 
human being G f evei ^ in every 

was not possible to ,L!“? r to knf>w . It 
on exercise only TfoZrZ Tl and w * 11 
nasties, games, swimmS^ gyni ' 
tilings to exercise the K°i Und otlwr 
must have food in. , i b< ^ y ’ an d they 
Wd to talxSoS tta'todj «.* 

SJUfsTifia “ d 

have food! That S ^ T k th ° y must 
of the Parents’ 

discovered that every child ' I J lh ?/J lad 
was normal had h?L d ’ Provided it 
knowledge and ii,^ t ‘ 9 same hunger for 

it in. -Ti,;' ”Cr ZTJair,^ 

it. good of i£ 
and the &ood of tlie children 

W e oSon ZJhlf^^f 7 to 
thTt S thete h th ° mSelves ’ was ^ »<>* tS 

0 ^ 0 =? 2 tS sai « 
Union believed that in giving children 
open doors in many directions they were 
helping them to grow. They gave them 
a love of nature, rich and poor alike, 
they believed that without help or su<-- 
gestion they would not walk through the 
door or love nature as they should.. 
Young girls and women now went tc- 
dances or -cinemas eveay evening, and boys 
and young men who* went to clubs were 
opon to a groat many temptations be- 
cause they had not had their eyes or ears 
opened. In some of their schools they 
heard of children talcing the school book* 
to read. If they went to some of the 
scholars they would see that when an idea 
struck a child it was very keen and eager 
to reproduce it. Many of those present; 
would not be directly in touch with thei 
direct teaching work of the Union, but 
as parents in their own homes they would 
get helpful education through belonging to 
the Union, which believed in training: 
children in obedience, unselfishness, and 
truthfulness. They would be able to help 
their own children, and sec that they got 
a liberal education and well-fed mind. 
(Applause.) 
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At a later meeting Mis* Lena Ash, well 
yoke on “The Drama as a Facto*- of 

am/wva 1 Tr < In An 4 - 1 /\r\ ^ ^ rvi ^ 


General J'-ducation.” Mrs. Trayfoot 
presided. The evening meeting was in co _ 
operation with the Educational Guild of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the speaker 
being Professor T. P. Nunn. 
will appear in our next issue. 

exhibitions. 

There were several exhibitions i tt 
various rooms. Among the features of the 
loan exhibition, which was undor the 
direction of Mrs. Bromet, were a water 
colour picture of Cassiobuiy, by Turner, 
lent by Mr Morland Agnew; the christen. 
Wj 6 paries II., lent by the Hon. 

A IIolhand-Hib^rt; Early Victoriancrin^ 

me dress lent by Mi-s. Harcourt; George 
i rr»y°rj>ook and Bible, lent by MhS 
BurcheU-Heme; 14th Century MSS and 

Sr lMt by to. hJrto 

lenrose, the casket presented to Lady 
- larendon by Insli friends in 1851; a col- 
lection of carved ivories; a Chinese wed 

SSSjS mi of 

Sr 1 's’ s 3 J ' da fr J '£ 

IroS wo^ ■ P^n tod tin and 

in enamel and corner selection °f woa-fc 
School of i5. °S ' fr ® -the W atford 
Scott; janXap^ ' s S> hy , Mr - A. R. 
"ork, rope yam worftS^ -’' »©taJ. 

rock plants in paintf ^ an , imal *<*». 
oru broidery. , lace, and 

«* «MW. 

Baxter. Th^vi i? direction of Miss 
ffrow-s * «» «* 

Infant School p ar T f(r f ° ’ Baavesden-roarf 
Senior Schools, ' he ' <e ^ oad Junior and 
' ictoria Man ual c£L ^®f la 1 School , 
ictoria Girls’ School ’ I( d/ r °od School, 
ood School. The rno Aloxandra- 

hibits were a Tudor Vilhf In ^ Gres *ing e x- 
oate-road Senior Sc-hrVi £f’ by th ° Bark- 

V?e ’ bUrnt d^ t 

Vicarage, and the Al l' Watf °rd Old 
Bolyroed School ; a by the 

Eskimo, by CW, 8 u “odel of the 

School «n d f„“ 7 , a , nd 8 ™>»> of 
Abbey i n string? “odel of St. Albknl 

/” ® cale > By Park-at^rf cardboard. 

nraa - 11 or Scwi 

1 ^oj-d. pfa^ direction of Miss 

iCt'Vach day. The W?r Gn ioyable 
,i Rand . under Mr T 6 5 atfor d Volun- 
d Bcog raiWlW 0Q rendered a 
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It is not only the shortness or dulness of memory 
that makes such a continuous homage difficult 
abit, as Plutarch said, is almost second nature and 
th„ natural tends to Woe mechanical. 
the memenal every clay, it wiU be hard not to trort 
it as a mere piece of mural decoration. We cannot 
command our emotions to keep young and fresh as 
well as habitual. Similarly with regular prayer. It 
is easy to say one’s prayers— it is not at all easy to 
pray, at morn and eve. The two ideas of regularity 
and spontaneity conflict. Without regular prayer- 
no prayer; very few indeed pray occasionally, when 
the spirit moves them. Most people either pray 
habitually or not at all; and yet, habitual prayer 
tends to become perfunctory— outward mechanism 
enters into the most inward of our experiences. And 
this remark does not apply only to ourselves; nor 
is it a question of long or short liturgies. In 
Churches, the short Paternoster may be recited quite 
as mechanically as the long Eighteen Benedictions in 
Synagogues. It needs strong and resolute determina- 
tion to use fixed forms devoutly and with spiritual 
attention, to treat the printed words as our own, to 
put our personal feelings into sentences of which 
we are not the authors, to adapt old phrases to the 
thoughts and hopes of the new moment, to infuse 

spontaneity into routine. 

* 

But we are not helpless in the matter, there is a 
way towards reconciliation. Two phrases in the 
Mishnaic 1 Chapters of the Fathers ’ give the clue. 

1 Make not thy prayers a mechanical habit 9 ; 1 Make 
thy Torah a fixed habit. 1 The same Hebrew is used 
in both cases — it means a matter of regularity, 
fixedness, habit— something to have and to hold, for 
‘ habit 1 comes from the Latin ‘ habere,’ to ha\e, to 
hold. 

« * * * 

How profound is the Rabbinic psychology ! H * s 
far simpler to control the intellect than the emo 
tions, to read a chapter than to pray a sentence. 
What we feel often opposes what we think. 0 cftn 
redress the balance hy thinking more, an more 
accurately. We can thus, as it were, ra * 101 ^ a 120 ® 
emotions, making th em servant instead o mas e r. 

* Daily Readings from the Old f ^ esf ^ l J n Lri i ij tm? Norga t e , 1Q22) 
Franklin and IyiLY H. Montagu, frondon, Williams « « r * 
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We can apply a principle of control bv fill - 
mind with great thoughts. Great thoughts'” 6 ° Ur 
remain merely intellectual, they affect our sent - 
and ideals. Beginning as elements of kno 1 ] IDents 
they transform themselves into motives for W,6t * ge > 
into inspirations of life. Great thought/ G ° aduct > 
small emotions. They leave no room for th* 8 * ° nt 



* * 

The beauty of it is that there is no danger h 
mechanism . 9 On the contrary. The format;!/ °l 
a ‘ habit ’ of reading the Bible (to keep to ou r 8 n -°f 
topic) is a most valuable educational asset t l 
delightful ‘Talks to Teachers,’ William James ^ 
lyzes this aspect of what we call habit ‘ The • ** 

education,’ lie says, • i. to make useful habits 
matic. 7 his is unquestionably true. By automat 
one means, in this context, that which is free fZ! 
conscious effort. William James adds- ‘There 
no more miserable human being than one in Thom 
no hing is habitual but indecision, and for whom *l 

the drinking ot e rt c ^ 
the time el rising and g„ illg to bed every day and ' 
the beginning 0 f every bit „ f work 5 .A ‘ ‘”j 

express volitional deliberation.’ So with on, r f 

ings : They must be a set task- ae Tegular / / 

coming and goiim of davs W . g as the 

+« +i, . ° aays - We must not leave >* 

to the passing inclination We must mcir •! 4 

■"“tic. For this is the .vender o7T mV “ Ut °- 
reading mav be ™ i onaer ot «• The ‘act’ of 

But the reading itseff 6 ’ "T* ^ made ’ a routi »e. 
cal. After the death f/r n ° 4 ’ cannot Be mecliani- 
■' Meditate fa the — "ported : 

tl« to make the l,„„ k itself part o7 th"’ & 

°f routine? Listen + 4-1 f<lt of mechanism 

f*6ahn : M)h„uT,L° T ht ? ™ th °' th ° »<*> 
all the day.’ y law ~~ lfc is my meditation 


threat literature the * 

more we love it. T) r ° We mecli tale on it, the 
like the Eumenides of a . n, ' 0ae ever *'* re of a drama 
llke Plato’s Apology of ScT ° r ° f an oration 

m.o of the convenient T i/ru GS - } regularly slip 
That constitutes the r °f- ^ ass * cs my pocket, 
"“t part of thTronUnT ^ “ y ■■ 

llor custom stale the ° r> * , - une does not wither 

"°rks of genius. With tt of sucb su P reme 

eeause amid all a reat 1 ‘ e tbe ca se is stronger, 

great «*t. Some book „ atUre '. the Bible is the 
S J e > others for their ra . grea * f° r their form and 
R.eat from both asm>? Je ? t ' matter - The Bible is 
-- 1 ° S; lts f °rm is perfect, 
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co make it a habit to read with * i *4.4.1 

in the selection of passages ri • • ^ 0 guidance 

»f ’ Daily neadiugTffom tlm Om' S T f ‘'' e 

provided. And they have provided ‘"’“ ent ' ta,r « 
"ieh* w»y. ’ Certain people" W f . ‘ m . *“* «» 
’ that the Bible contains beautiful ’ and’Lw f 
>ages, but they do not kno» “ here o w T 

it “is a , ThiS b ” 0lt 0lferS •“»“«»»* ”b.» z x r 
t IS a happy mean between a too casual and n + 

rigid choice. The arrangement is by months and 

left to ^ W !? ln , ^ ranges the reader is wisely 
left to make the daily selection for himself Thus 

there is something left for the reader to do much 
but not all ,s done for him. The authors are help 
ful, without encumbering their readers with help 
I will not go into details, but will say in general 
that not only are the passages well selected, but the 
short introductory explanations are adequate and 
instructive. They supply just that amount of sug- 
gestion that enables the reader to peruse with 
intelligence and profit the passages quoted. Not that 
the passages are quoted textually. Only the refer- 
ences are given. It is a good thing to have to turn 
up the passages in a complete Bible. We see the 
context as well as the quotation ; and, reading what 
the authors suggest, we will probably go on and read 
more. 

* » • # * 

I have said that the habit of reading the Bible is 
primarily an intellectual affair, and therefore not 
difficult to cultivate. The first thing needful is 
knowledge of the Bible, and this knowledge can only 
be acquired by steady, regular reading of the book. 
But the value of the habit does not end with know- 
ledge. Let us look again at Joshua. * This book of 
the Law shall not depart out of thy mouth,, but thou 
shalt meditate therein day and night, that thou 
ma3 r est observe to do acccording to all that is written 
therein . 1 The Rabbis poured just sarcasm on the 
student who acquired knowledge which did not affect 
his conduct. How can one read the great texts of 
the Bible without becoming better for them? Read 
to act — said our ancient teachers. We might put 
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it more generally, and say read in order t vi 
life. If I go forth to my day’s work with' ./ ea,,Be 
thought in my mind, my day’s work is dignifi S f f Cred 
becomes part of the universal life. Its ' ** 

exalted. If I go to my night’s rest again 'wltl ‘ 8 
sacred thought in my mind, then my sleep in ” ** 
and (despite Freud) my dreams are pure 
rising up and lying down are more than altem*?" * 
of physical activity and physical exhaustion v 
it .s into God’s hand that we commend our 8 niri7 
when we sleep and when we wake. If >t P . 
eve the word of God is in our mind the tr,V" d 
God will not be far from our heart ’ 8t ,n 

* ‘ 

That is the moral. Is it hard to prav? It .« „ . 
so hard to read the Bible. Make thv reading 
fixed habit, said Shammai. Do we imagine it 

* to 

SS Thlt B ihe rute “ tl Tt T 

dailv Hf 0 ™ ® ore ot the details of our 

of Lt„° H can l. ha " a 0Ter t0 the effortless custody 
set'lTr Z’f * m ° r,> °" r , ’ ish " horrors will bo 

our p?o,e„t d! °” PT ° P ‘‘ r work '’ Thi » »PP>ieo to 
present discussion. Make 

matic— and vour hi ^ 7 reading auto- 

of rou ti np ~ l gh powers are set free. Out 

freedom will mT ^ Spirit ’ &n(f that 

finds its most efficient JTJT exerC) ’ S ® 

sion in prayer. Tf ’ * . 0st com P ell ing expres- 

habit, our praver W ilT r m&k ® ° Ur BibJe -reading a 
and eve : tb« > f °rceitself from us at morn 

beats. Ever, ou ? be our heart- 

communion and”^ ° wlB impel us towards 

^ows hi. Biul l°a at T 10n :, Show me the one who 

understand^ prayer"^ 1 Sh ° W the wb ° 
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!The Hen, Mrs. E. EraukLn, non. 
organising secretary of the Parents’ 
National Educational Union and member 
of the National Council of Women. 
(Bassano.) 
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This little hook, by two ladies of the Hill Str 
I Synagogue , belongs to the type characterized i n 0 jj et 
Jewish phraseology as ‘ small in content, great ^ 
intent.’ I do not l:now whether the authors • >n 
tended it, but for myself I lay stress on the fi" 1 
word of their title : ‘ Daily Readings from the QU 
Testament.’ If there is one thing on which th 
Hebrew Bible insists, it is just this duty of a da l 6 
approach to God and meditation on His word To 
cite one or two passages out of many, Dani 1 
‘ kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and gave 
thanks before his God, as he did aforetime.’ It 8 
clearly his regular habit. So exclaims the PsalmisT** 

‘ Evening and morning and at noon will I pra y and 
cry aloud.’ The same desire for regularity was felt 
by our mediaeval Hebrew poets. Ibn Gabirol, who 
came nearest to the Psalmists in spiritual genius 

and lyric grace, opens one of his invocations with the 

lines: 

At the dawn I seek Thee, 

Refuge, rock sublime; 

Set my prayer before Thee in the morning 
. Ana my prayer at eventime. 

Hus desire tor a constant, unbroken sequence is so 
natural that it passes over into other relationships 

God atV Sa 7 d P ° GtS W ° uld have us ^member 
God at dawn and sunset, so the secular poets would 

;7wRirr b : r at dawn and — * :l 0 

Britilh M G ■ 8 y ° U St6P int ° the P° rtico 

last month^tcWl ma f 866 the raemor ial erected 

who fell in the War ^Xnd tV memhen ° f the SfcafF 
Binyon himcoif tit A thlS movin g verse by Mr. 
wall : a useum official, is inscribed on the 

They shall not grow old, 

shoii aro left grow old. 

Nor +i! not wear y them, 

Nor the years condemn. 

A n J h ? ^ inK down of the sun 
And in the morning 

So simple and W vit rem t mb ? r them. 

are short Onlv * S °ir ^ ! Sentimental memories 

for Greek vase can the man 

much to hope thaWt?* 1 ” f ° F ever fair - is to ° 
member the heroi i 01 1 ^ useum comiades will re- 
fr °m their work Th & , W ! lenever th ©y go to and 
ed ge of their memorv ° ^ r ° Und wil1 duI1 the 







LAUDATI0N ^ r 7^ 


By , ilv H. Montagu 


If ^ CCJS10MAR\' THfMr" 

isolate youth from the rest 1 ° 
population and to pay them hi he I 
qua youth. It is not becauS\ h mage 
that I deprecate this habit l\hiL° d 

values’ a " a '“ >Se “’ er false se > 

entoV^the 

treniely misleading. Who ha« eX " 
known the crusty cynic of 27? 7 
the objectionable old > woman wh’ y, nd 

fathe" Sh Ways? ’ the admirable oraj? 
father or grandmother who has 

feSrSSs 

from W ihe*birth n L°t% com P utin 8 age 
nothing Ls ir, t rt,ficate and horn 

frain pL .i/ ea ,st,c ’ we should re- 
which sr. m datfenn g laudation in 

wriSs ofTi: P,atf ° rm s P ea kers and 

U is ^ dehgh n STo Pe h r artideS indu,ge ' 

have the W? ir 7 y0un « and to 

us * and thJ 3 n - a l° ng hfe before 

energy to m- b P r y ?i' Ca and spiritual 

tunitfes ful1 use of °ur oppor- 

1,1 itself not i he aCC,dent of bir ' b is 
>£CII not meritorious. 

the popuhthfi u! ( a large sect,on °f 
hoy or a <»irl J, °' da - v suggests that a 

Person, aSiero 7 nec 5 ssa, . d y he a fine 
he or she i« ,° ° a heroine, because 
utmost nrai<7°n ng ' and des erves our 
This a tfitude W ? ate V ej : he is or does. 
m °ral anr i ° . ni, nd can produce 

VOu Ug neon. SP,nt ^l inertia am °ng 
bother if Why need youth 

lhe, n iuiioii f, inei11 must come to 
°n their par?? ^’ wlthoi, t any effort 
iHie old 

1 e ncces sarily hopeless; 


I they are in disgrace r 
some young peonle d. ' ma,ntai n that 

°f 8 reat ness and P S ome the e P'thet 

utterly contemptibl7bm d Pe ° P ' e , are 
does not make them so ,7 a,one 
tjnue to praise vo,mJ J , f We c °n- 
they are young and * because 

thoughts and feelioj! u CS P |Se the 
cause they are old fhe° f ‘ he old ’ be ' 
more and more atVaid of ° Ung Wl11 be 

futile artificiality w?i i gr ° W ? 8 old ’ 

combat the passage 3 ,nvoked to 
fury the fiehr ^ f me ’ and in the 

igtet-iSrS 

• . a ^ es - We invite young neonle m 

n J,S 

ca £ *" °] P^bonage. but be- 
cause we need their co-operation. 
Jhey join us as intellectual pugilists 
They will fight for their rights which 
we have not the slightest intention of 
denying them. They will make them- 
selves heard. We do not want in the 
least to silence them. Often the 
opinions of some young people are 
shared by some of the old people who 
desire their co-operation. But youth 
are segregated by public opinion and 
are advised to be distrustful. Why? 

The wise man of any age when 
asked which is the best period in 
human life answers “ the present 
for every age can be abundantly 
endowed with blessings. The man who 
believes himself created in God’s 
image thinks he has “ forever ” in 
which to develop his personality. Be- 
cause God is the Eternal God, man 
can progress infinitely and feel him- 
self all the time near to his Divine 
-ather for whom a thousand years 
pass as a flash. 
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The New Pr esident o/ ^ „ 

^ ho Hon. ]\r rc p , ., *C. W. 

fleeted unopposed to^he'"’ v° 1,08 bo ° n 
dent of thej National* Cof T" 0 " ° f P«*- 
a daughter of the late T ,° f ' Vomen , is 
Like so many of her r> ® Wa ythliftg. 

deeply concerned in cver^' 0 "'^’ sll ° is 
do with the progress of ’ thl " S tl,at *'«« to 
mate wav . f * °J wom ™ in a legit j. 

would be a s JtUbld-^Ho " 

at nineteen, forte vo r lcr Earned 

of four sons and i‘ j ag °' she is mother 

of the latter a d ! <la " ghters > the elder 

IVyssvater and in Dono^ *!£ *“ nM, s in 

more^th^lmm ***** ^ 

5 oan^Bt muster of Mrs. Franklin I," 
record „f h ir "Min, has a long 

ecord of public service to her credit. Jt 

Mrs' Ger W^ " ° f 1he laili6S ’ the Hon. 

Plav “Yen vT^ ' Vh ° " r ° te the 
P. ’ n Ha lolowski, ’ that- was placed at 

ie Fortune Theatre last spring. 
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; c6 *' COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

National President's Visit to Carlisle 

Tiio Tion. Mrs. Franklin, President of the 
National Council of Women, delivered an 
address on “ National Councils at Homo and 
Abroad” to a largely attended meeting held i n 
l.e Gretna Hall on Wednesday afternoon under 
the auspices of the Carlisle branch of the 
Aadonal Council of Women. Mrs C w 
Dona'd, President of the branch, occupied the 

AXrWftS 8aid 

NaSa, K 

Fml-’ , Xa j ion;d ^Suca^ona? Un?<£ ° f M ^ e 

S ATrlch fe^bVC e Stftf° ,n W ** 

I.ESPO.VsiBI.E FOB MANIC iUWOItW. 

*»»™ "U,,, 

valuable work koi, ' ^new what a 
(Cheers.) Healin'” u io l? / 011e nt Carlisle. 
National Council ?>f Women "’ 01 'k of the 
she welcomed all the sncifo;„ 1 " m ?’- s,le sai, l 
working in the interests of ^ wlilch were 
it was strength to the NaUnnl'TV She f elt 
Women that there should hl 10na * Council of 

of C ihi eS Wiiich hecame idHliated'tcTth " d lllore 

a ssrttrT^ s “”» .ys 

Th b 4 c To- ofc e ha U dl ul - of 

» b«t they wme ? horkon ex 


tended; h7 f ,"° on! )' had theirhorkon /* 
Jhrocgii the mSiium re of d th n? ' teJy ^trSeted 
K ;“ eei 'fd Each Z 'f t heir organisation 

Sgte) h^*erta,n 0f adv a mag W e f 0 * r Worker * 
afcfj 1 4 i;ota^ er c]u^s ng m°t Y,' itate them 

>ad «leS>v T Cl1 of Women The^ rs f " r 

reforms wlm-i, r «»P<5>sihle r® Co, meil 

mu-, Perhaps, did m t £* 1,,a »Y 

’ r confereiif^i onghJatcrf .if t',,,j3 eiU their 

w, «» *«K abboad. " ‘ 

ft Council 

oCCS t0 ; ea hse wi h a . s ^ in e things 

mmmmi 

members ' fVi n ‘ 'ri renlv . * v ery 

^gsSSfgSS 

'* I,S - «uek, e 
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VO TEL ESS WOM ffN. 

TO [THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
Sir, — I feel compelled to ask for space in 
your columns to emphasize two points about 
which there seems great confusion in the 
public mind, fostered, possibly, by a certain 
section of the Press. 


/ public mm u , iwnuuu 
i section of the Press. 

First, “ that there is no demand 


-r iisr, wjcix inert is no cioniftnci * for ooucil 
franchise as between men and women: 1 have 
the honour to be president of the National 
Council of Women of Great Britain, an 
organization of 83 branches, and representing 
by its affiliated societies 135 national organiza- 
tions. It is not an otl hoc society for suffrage 
only ; it exists to foster reforms necessary 
lor the social and educational well-bei»<> of 
the country. Therefore the uuanimous vote 
in favour of equal franchise passed in council 
assembled in Brighton, 1924, and again in 
London. 1926, where there were over 
909 delegates present, should answer the 
question as to whether there is a demand 
among thinking women for this reform 
Educationists and social reformers alike 
view w.th anxiety the fact that the enthusiasm 
a loused in the, school-girl for service to her 
country is all^vejJ to “ fizzle out” in the 12 
}oava before she can become a responsible 
citizen— it circumstances allow it even then, 
they also ieel that the increased freedom 
accorded, to tltf young girl without the steadv- 
mg influence of responsibility ivhicl the vote 

vay^ndtt^^r 01 in an u^tisfacto^y 

V aj ’ ai ' ct . lna y he the cause of much that i* 
deplored m modern life. It is snrX * ,? 

S "SotXriSXed 0 

opportunities, and with whom theS d o Catl «? al 

Sn? 2“ * 

education that the electo^receivlf thr th u 
public meetings, &c. receives through 

th f« 

considering the five mini^ "^ 18 that in 
women the inequality is ni * V u, ] enf ranchised 
on age alone. ^There arf . to be ba «ed 
(this is the Home SecretervV St „ tw ° miJ) ion 
mate ”) unenfranchised wnm n i rough esti ’ 

30 arid who are voteless hec^ "l, 10 are over 
married to a man S ^. eC “ ,,se tb ey are not 
unfurnished rooms. Tffis ° ! Py a house or 
large body 0 f educated li,-n f ™ ber inclu des a 

clerks, teachers, & c ? V | ess ! 01K, l vvomen — 

parents’ homes or in’ fu.risi Hf® in their 

their unenfranchised conddion 6 ^ ro ? m ?> and 

to everybody’s sense onusi ,.^ Sl ?° f uld a PI j eal 

In conclusion, I am Jp!t„ e a, / d fa ' r Play. 

sniHt h wiU fl| lm in th? mtt mt the Prime 
-Pint the pledge mad*!!® ] e . tter ana in the 

Jfe “T'SS' ° n *i V ;i'° 

Minister’s S»T m °. ns ~ nameiy : « the 

JS52& vs-vr 1 r ***£s°S 

SY 0 , ^ «2S ’"uVk,"°Jr y 

April s . de Park > W, 
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I VOTELESS WOMEN. 

! TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

I £j r? — i fee! compelled to ask for space in 

I your columns to emphasize two points about 
which there seems great confusion in the 
public mind, fostered, possibly, by a certain 
section of the Press. 

First, “ that there is no demand ” for equal 
franchise as between men and women: I have 
the J 10 nour to be president of the National 
Council of Women of Great Britain, an 
organization of S3 branches, and representing 
by its affiliated societies 145 national organiza- 
tions. It is not an ad hoc society for suffrage 
only ; it exists to foster reforms necessary 
fur the social and educational well-being of 
the country. Therefore the unanimous vote 
in favour of equal franchise passed in council 
assembled in Brighton, 1924, and again in 
London, 1 926, where there were over 
900 delegates present, should answer the 
question as to whether there is a demand 
among thinking women lor this reform. 

Educationists and social reformers alike 
view with anxiety the fact that the enthusiasm 
aroused in the school-girl for service to her 
country is allowed to “ lizzie out ” in the 12 
years before she can become a responsible 
citizen — if circumstances allow it even then. 
They also feel that the increased freedom 
accorded to the young girl without the steady- 
ing influence of responsibility which the vote 
brings cannot but react in an unsatisfactory 
way, and may be the cause of much that is 
deplored in modern life. It is surely not well 
nat the sisters and friends of the young men 
with whom they have shared educational 
opportunities, and with whom they are often 
working side by side, should find a shut door 
in the one case and an open door in another 
through which the citizen is askedtoenter 
and by means of which he receives all the 

rrcelws «“»»*<■ 
t. »f«! «•»» 

considering the live 
women Wv? AtequuiVty- 
on age alone. There i 
(this is the Home Secretary’s own “ rough esti- 
mate ”) unenfranchised women who are over 
30 and who are voteless because they are not 
married to a man voter or occupy a house or 
unfurnished rooms. This number includes a 
large body of educated professional women — 
clerks, teachers, &c. — who live in their 
parents’ homes or in furnished rooms, and 
their unenfranchised condition should appeal 
to everybody’s sense of justice and fair play. 

In conclusion, I am certain that the Prime 
Minister will fulfil in the letter and in the 
spirit the pledge made on his behalf by the 
Horne Secretary on February 20, 1025, in the 
House of Commons— namely : “The Prime 
Minister s pledge is for equal rights, and at 
the next election. I will say quite definitely 
mat means that no difference will take, place 

t ,® a £ '\ hich ,nc " and women will go 
to the poll at the next election.” 

1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

II. 1< R.ANKUN, President, National 
TJ Women of Great, Britain. 

Foichestcr-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 2 , 

; April 8. 
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